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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S ‘PORTRAITURE | have merely the advantage of school divinity, or 
OF QUAKERISM.” of academical learning. It is believed also of 
(Continued from page 770.) these, that they are capable of giving more solid 
The Quakers believe that men, qualified in| and lasting instruction, when they deliver them- 
this manner, are really fit for the ministry, and | selves at large: for those who preach rather 
are likely to be useful instruments in it. For| from intellectual abilities and from the sugges- 
first, it becomes men to be changed themselves | tions of human learning, than from the spiritual 
before they can change others. Those again,| life and power which they find within them- 
who have been thus changed, have the advan-| selves, may be said to forsake Christ, who is the 
tage of being able to state from living experi- | “living fountain, and to hew out broken cisterns 
ence what God has done for them; “ what they| which hold no water,” either for themselves or 
have seen with their eyes; what they have | for others. 
looked upon; and what their hands have| This qualification for the ministry being al- 
handled of the word of life.” (Coloss. 2: 8.)| lowed to be the true one, it will follow, the 
Men also, who, by means of God’s Holy Spirit, | Quakers believe, and it was Luther’s belief also, 
have escaped the pollutions of the world, are in| that women may be equally qualified to become 
a fit state to understand the mysteries of God, | ministers of the Gospel as the men. For they 
and to carry with them the seal of their own| believe that God has given his Holy Spirit, 
commission. Thus men under sin can never] without exception, to all. They dare not, 
discern spiritual things. But ‘to the disciples | therefore, limit its operations in the office of 
of Christ,” and to the doers of his will, ‘it is| the ministry, more than in any other of the 
given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of | sacred offices which it may hold. They dare 
Heaven.” Thus, when the Jews marvelled at| not again say, that women cannot mortify the 
Christ, saying, ‘ How knoweth this man letters, | deeds of the flesh, or that they cannot be re- 
(or the Scriptures) having never learned? Je-| generated, and walk in newness of life. If 
sus answered them, and said, My doctrine is| women, therefore, believe they have a call to 
not mine, but his who sent me. If any man/|the ministry, and undergo the purification ne- 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, | cessarily connected with it, and preach in conse- 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of| quence, and preach effectively, they dare not, 
myself.” (1 Tim. 6: 20,21.) Such ministers | under these circumstances, refuse to accept their 
also are considered as better qualified to reach | preaching, as the fruits of the spirit, merely be- 
the inward state of the people, and to “ preach | cause it comes through the medium of the fe- 
liberty to the captives ” of sin, than those who! male sex. 
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Against this doctrine of the Quakers, that a 
female ministry is allowable under the Gospel 
dispensation, an objection has been started from 
the following words of the Apostle Paul: “ Let 
your women keep silence in the churches, for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak ”—*“ and 
if they will learn anything, let them ask their 
husbands at home.” (1 Cor. 14: 34, 35) 
But the Quakers conceive, that this charge of 
the Apostle has no allusion to preaching. la 
these early times, when the Gospel doctrines 
were new, and people were eager to understand 
them, some of the women in the warmth of 
their feelings, interrupted the service of the 
church, by asking such questions as occurred 
to them on the subject of this new religion. 
These are they whom the Apostle desires to be 
silent, and to reserve their questions till they 
should return home. And that this was the 
case is evident, they conceive, from the mean- 
ing of the words, which the Apostle uses upon 
this occasion. For the word in the Greek 
tongue, which is translated “ speak,’”’ does not 
mean to preach or to pray, but to speak as in 
common discourse. And the words which im- 
mediately follow this, do not relate to any evan- 
gelical instruction, which these women were 
desirous of communicating publicly, but which 
they were desirous of receiving themselves from 
others. 

That the words quoted do not relate to pray- 
ing or preaching is also equally obvious, in the 
opinion of the Quakers ; for if they had related 
to these offices of the church, the word “ prophe- 
sy ” had been used instead of the word “ speak.” 
Add to which that the Apostle, in the same 
epistle in which the preaching of women is 
considered to be forbidden, gives them a rule to 
which he expects them to conform, when they 
should either prophesy or pray; but to give 
women a rule to be observed during their 
preaching, and to forbid them to preach at the 
same time, is an absurdity too great to be fixed 
upon the most ordinary person, and much more 
upon an inspired Apostle. 

That the objection has no foundation. the 
Quakers believe again, from the consideration 
that the ministry of women in the days of the 
Apostles, is recognized in the New Testament, 
and is recognized also, in some instances, as an 
acceptable service. 

Of the hundred and twenty persons who were 
assembled on the day of Pentecost, it is said by 
St Luke that some were women. (Acts, chap. 
1.) That these received the Holy Spirit as 
well as the men, and that they received it also 
for the purpose of prophesying or preaching, is 
obvious from the same Evangelist. For first, 
he says, “all were filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
And secondly, he says, that Peter stood up and 
observed concerning the circumstance of inspi- 
ration having been given to the women upon 


this occasion, that Joel’s prophecy was then_ 


fulfilled, in which were to be found these words : 
“ And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
that your sons and your daughters shall prophe- 
sy—and on my servants and handmaidens I will 
pour out in those days of my spirit; and they 
shall prophesy.” 

That women preached afterwards or in times 
subsequent to the day of Pentecost, they col- 
lect from the same Evangelist. For he men- 
tions Philip, who had four daughters, all of 
whom prophesied ‘at Caesarea. (Acts 21: 9.) 
Now by prophesying, if we accept St. Paul’s 
interpretation of it, (1 Cor. 14:) is meant a 
speaking to edification and exhortation and 
comfort, under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
It was also a speaking tothe church; it was 
also the speaking of one perscn to the church, 
while the others remained silent. 

That women also preached or prophesied in 
the church of Corioth, the Quakers show from 
the testimony of St. Paul: for he states the 
manner in which they did it, or that (1 Cor. 
11: 5) they prayed and prophesied with their 
heads uncovered. 

That women also were ministers of the Gos- 
pel in other places ; and that they were highly 
serviceable to the church, St. Paul confesses 
with great satisfaction, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, in which he sends his salutation to 
different persons, for whom he professed an af- 
fection or anesteem : thus—* | commend unto 
you Pheebe our sister, who is a servant of the 
church, which is at Cenchrea.” (Romans 16: 
1.) Upon this passage the Quakers usually 
make two observations. The first is, that the 
Greek word,* which is translated servant, should 
have been rendered minister. It is translated 
minister, when applied by St. Paul to Timothy, 
to denote his office. (1 Thess. 3: 2.) It is 
also translated minister when applied to St. Paul 
and Apollos. (1 Cor. 3: 5.) And there is 
no reason why a‘change should have been made 
in its meaning in the present case. The 
second is, that history has handed down Phebe 
asa woman eminent for her Gospel labors. 
‘She was celebrated,” says Theodoret, “ through- 
out the world; for not only the Greeks and 
the Romans, but the barbarians, knew her like- 
wise.” 

St Paul also greets Priscillaand Aquila. He 
greets them under the title of fellow helpers or 
feliow-laborers in Jesus Christ. But this is 
the same title which he bestows upon Timothy, 


to denote his usefulness in the church. Add - 


to which, that Priscilla and Aquila were the 
persons of whom St. Luke says, ‘‘ that they as- 
sisted Apollos in expounding to him the way 
of God more perfectly.” (Acts 18: 24. 26.) 

In the game epistle he recognizes also other 
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women, as having been useful to him in Gos- 
pel-labors. Thus—“ Salute Tryphea, and 
Tryphosa, who labor in the Lord.” “ Salute 
the’ beloved Persis, who labored much in the 
Lord.” 

From these, and from cther observations, 
which might be made upon this subject, the 


~ Quakers are of opinion, that the ministry of the 


women was as acceptable, in the time of the 
Apostles, as the ministry of the men. And as 
there is no prohibition against the preaching 
of women in the New Testament, they see no 
reason why they should not be equally admissi- 
ble and equally useful as ministers at the pres- 
ent day. 
(To be continued.) 


sommcigalllfilaasaco 

He only is advancing in life whose heart is 
getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose 
brain quicker, whose spirit is entering into 
living peace. And the men who have this life 
in them are true lords or kings of the earth,— 
they and they only.” 

MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 772.) 

Fourth-day. On Second-day, the wind began 
to turn in our favor, and has continued gradu- 
ally increasing. We are now within soundings ; 
and from the top-mast some parts of Ireland 
have been seen, which has much elated some of 
our company. 

Sixth-day. From about eleven last night, we 
have had again a head wind. Several of the com- 
pany talk of trying to get ashore at Milford- 
Haven, of which the Captain thinks there may 
bea probability to-morrow, if the wind continues 
in the present state ; and if all the male passen- 
gers go except our brother, I believe they will 
have our free consent, The day being calm, 
and the sun shining very pleasantly—the face 
of the water so serene that scarcely a bubble 
was visible—the mountains of lreland and 
Wales in view, and several ships at a distance, 
our female band were longer on deck than at 
apy other time. 

Seventh. How great a change since yester- 
day. <A strong wind and high swelling sea 
began last evening, and have continued all day. 
Our Captain hoisted his colors about ten o’clock 
this morning fora pilot, but none has ventured 
to come tous. They suppose we are about thirty- 
five miles from Liverpool. 

10th of Eleventh month, 1797. A very try- 
ing night indeed; all hands were on deck. 
There was so strong a gale that the ship was 
kept almost constantly on the tack, to prevent 
her going out to sea or running ashore. I felt 
much sympathy with the mariners, believing 
they were toiling hard, under much dismay; 
which proved to be the cise. The Captain said 
this morning he had wished us not to know the 
difficulty and danger we had been in ; but I be- 
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lieve I was as sensible of it as if he had told 
me at the time; yet my hope and confidence in 
the preserving hand of Power was unshaken. 





About day-break the wind abated, and a 


pilot soon came on board, but brought tidings 
that greatly disturbed ‘some of the passengers, 
and one of them in a particular manner, in- 


forming ug we were likely to perform quaran- 
tine. This report did not in the least move me; 
but a thankful sense of Providential care so 
filled my heart, that I could have proclaimed 
aloud the following tribute, “ Rejoice, oh, ye 
heavens! and break forth into singing, all ye 
that can praise the Lord on the banks of deliver- 
ance.” At ten o’clock, we cast anchor about 
three miles from the town, and at twelve the 
health officer came on board, and said it was 
only vessels from Philadelphia that they had 
orders to detain ; but the wind or tide not serv- 
ing, we did not go on shore till Third-day ; 
when we were all favored to land safe. May 
gratitude and dedication to serve the Lord faith- 
fully ever be the clothing of my spirit. 

I was three years, three weeks and three days 
on the continent, and travelled about eleven 
thousand miles, and was so far favored with 
bodily health, as not to miss one meeting ap- 
pointed or intended to be appointed ; for which, 
and every other mark of unmerited favor from 
the bountiful band of Israel’s God, may my soul 
bow before Him, who lives forever and ever. 
Amen. 

After my return home, many trials and exer- 
cises fell to my lot, fully known only to Him, 
who seeth in secret, and who can sanctify every 
allotted or permitted trial. And if through 
much tribulation we are made meet for the king- 
dom, the great and blessed end will be answered. 
From this time I did not travel any long jour- 
ney for some years; but after the Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1800, I felt an opening prospect of visit- 
ing some meetings in the southern counties ; 
and when the time appeared to be drawing near, 
1 was about to address a young woman, an ac- 
ceptable minister, on the subject of bearing 
me company; but the prospect I had had 
seemed rather suddenly to close: and in wait- 
ing to know the Master’s will, the inspeaking 
voice was clear to my understanding, “ Thou 
may’st resign the southern prospect, and look 
toward the north, and join my deeply tried hand- 
maid, Elizabeth Coggeshall.” 1 was not left 
in the least doubt respecting the intimation; so 
when our Monthly Meeting came on, I informed 
Friends what had been my prospect, and what 
it then was; and if united with, I wished it 
might be mentioned, that my concern then was 
to join the said Friend from a sense of religious 
duty; which was accordingly inserted in my 
certificate. I received a letter from her dated 


at Ulverstone, stating hat the Friend who had 
accompanied her for some wecks was s0 ill 
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that her recovery was very doubtful; and hav- 
ing no companion in view, she was much dis- 
mayed ; so in the Twelfth month I met ber at 
York, She was then, and during the remaining 
part of her journey, under deep exercise of 
mind, in which according to my measure [ 
nearly partook with her; that the cement of our 
fellowship was much in suffering, and as I have 
found this to be as strong a bond of union as 
any part of the Gospel travail, so I trust the 
bond will not be broken through time. She 
took such meetings in her way to London as 
she had not been at before; and after visiting 
those in that city, and being furnished with a 
certificate from the Morning Meeting, as a Com- 
mittee of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, we returned northward, and in the latter 
end of the Fourth month, 1801, I went with my 
endeared friend and companion on board the 
vessel about four miles from Liverpool, in which 
she embarked for her native land. 

Several months before leaving America, the 





passage of sixty-six days, we arrived safely at 
New York, where we were kindly received by 
our friends, John and Catharine Murray; and 
after stopping some time, we proceeded to New 
Bedford, where we’ were welcomed with great 
cordiality. 

In about three months after our arrival, my 
mind was much turned towards Friends’ school 
at Nine Partners, on account of which I had felt 
nearly interested in my first journey; and my 
former dear companion, Lydia Rotch, with her 
brother William, accompanied me thither, 
through a part of Connecticut, taking meetings 

F we pissed along, till we came into the State 
of New York. We attended two Quarterly 
Meetings, and stopped about three weeks in that 
Seminary; her brother leaving us there, to at- 
tend the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia, where 
he had opportunity to, be at the burial of my 
endeared fellow laborer, Sarah Stephenson. He 
again met us near the time of the Yearly Meet- 
ing at New York ; which having lately been the 








mind of Martha Routh appears to have been at- | field of that beloved Friends’ gospel labor, was 
tracted homeward, under painful apprehensions | a very solemn and interesting season. We then 
of the approach of a domestic affliction, which | journeyed towards New Bedford, taking meet- 
afterwards fell out as she had anticipated. On|ings as our way opened ; and to find my hus- 
this occasion she conceived the returning home, | band and the families favored with health, was 
pretty speedily, to be the most proper step ; and | cause of renewed thankfulness. In this little 
she entered into covenant with her Heavenly | journey we travelled about seven hundred miles. 
Father, that if He would be pleased to permit | The Yearly Meeting on Rhode Island, coming 
her to return to her outward habitation, and | on soon afterwards, I attended it, in company 
should afterwards call her forth to labor further | with several of W. Rotch’s family, with whom [ 
in that part of the vineyard, she would, through | returned, staying pretty much in the neighbor- 
his renewed assistance, obey his will. Accord-| hood of New Bedford for some time, except 
ingly, about three years after her return, she in- | going to the Island of Nantucket, accompanied 
formed her friends how it had been with her, | by my friend, E. Rotch, the elder. 

and how it still remained, as to her going again | Now a more distant prospect opened before 
to America. Respecting this vuyage she gives! me; but trials and difficulties seemed so in the 
the following brief account. way, that I scarcely knew how to move. After 


I felt more easy to be certified of, as going 
to reside in America awhile, than singly on the 
bottom of religious duty, as heretofore, because, 
if preserved to keep my habitation in the Truth, 
I might obtain their certificate for any further 


some time of weight and exercise, I requested 
to be recommended to the Monthly Meeting of 
the middle distrigt of Philadelphia ; and I found 
I had not missed my way in going thither, for 
an exercised female minister had a little time 


religious movement that should open ; and when | before, spread a ccncern to visit individuals, as 
the time appeared fully come, my certificate was, | from one cause or other, had been disowned by 
at my own request, addressed to the Monthly | that Monthly Meeting, originally the only one 
Meeting of Friends at New Bedford, in Massa-|in the city, and who remained separated. 
chusetts. Some had been disowned as far back as thirty 

We (my dear husband and self) took our} years. A man Friend, a minister of the same 
passage on board the Alleghany, from Liverpool | meeting, feeling near sympathy, offered himself 
to New York, in company with our valued|to accompany her, but after paying two or 
friends, Charity Cook and Mary Swett, return-| three visits told her, he believed his free-will 


ing from their religious mission in Europe, 
Mary Gregg, a Friend from Liverpool, intend- 
ing to settle in America, and Hannah Walton, 
a little orphan child, who descended from 
Friends. On this voyage, of which I sent an 
account to my cousin Susannah Hadwen, of 
Liverpool, my spirit was often deeply ‘wounded 
with the dark state of our captain, who had 


offering was not accepted by the Master, and 
that he could not go forward under this appre- 
hension. 
Elizabeth Foulke, feeling the weight too 
great without a fellow-laborer, could not pro- 
ceed. Thus deeply exercised, she wrote to 
James Simpson, a valuabie minister in the 
country, adopting the language of the man of 


once been a memter of our Society. After a] Macedonia, to come and help her. He in- 
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formed her, that he believed it was not his 
business ; but in a dream or vision of the night, 
he had seen a female Friend, who he was per- 
suaded was designed to be her helper. Still re- 
maining under the burden, which she scarcely 
knew how to stpport, she had informed my dear 
friend, Phebe Pemberton, of her tried situation, 
a little time before our arrival ; and two days 
after came to iny lodgings, with a deeply ex- 
ercised countenance. I wished her to say 
nothing to me on the subject till after the 
Monthly Meeting was over. 

It was held the next day; when I desired 
her to accompany me to the Men’s meeting to 
present my certificate. After the brethren had 
accepted it, and expressed their satisfaction at 
my being amongst them again, Elizabeth Foulke 
informed them she had made little or no pro- 
gress in the visit, on account of being left alone. 
After a silent pause, I told Friends if it did not 
seem too hasty, and was united with by them, J 
felt a willingness to accompany her; which was 
more approvingly spoken of, than may be need- 
ful for me to remark. Our valued friend, David 
Bacon, in the station of an elder, was appointed 
to attend us, and proved indeed our fellow- 
helper in.Christ. Before we proceeded, I felt 
most easy to have the before-mentioned Friend, 
Peter Andrews inquired of, if he was quite clear 
in giving up the visit; he said he was, and 
thankful that I was sent instead. We then 
moved forward as way opened, and the united 
band had cause to commemorate the mercy and 
kindness of Israel’s Shepherd, whose crook was 
held forth to gather the lost sheep; some of 
whom have since returned to his fold, and be- 
come public testimony-bearers of His goodness, 
and that his mercy endureth forever. 


(To be continued.) 
——_—_--<493-0 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT CONCERNING SILENT MEET- 
INGS; THE NATURE, USE, INTENT, AND 
BENEFIT OF THEM. 

BY I. PENINGTON. 


This is a great mystery, hid from the eye of 


man, who is run from the inward life into out- 


ward observations. He cannot see, either that 
this is required by the Lord of his people, or 
any edification therein or benefit thereby ; but, 
to the mind that is drawn inward, the thing is 
plain; and the building up hereby in the life 
of God, and fellowship one with another therein 
is sweetly felt; and precious refreshment from 
the presence of the Lord received by them, 
who singly herein wait upon him, according to 
the leadings and requirings of his Holy Spirit. 
Now, to open the thing a little to the upright- 
hearted, if the Lord please. 

After the mind is in some measure turned 
to the Lord, his quickenings felt, his seed be- 
ginning to arise and spring up in the heart, 
then the flesh is to be silent before him, and 


the soul to wait upon him, and for his further 
appearings, in that measure of life which is 
already revealed. Now, this is a great thing to 
know flesh silenced, to feel the reasoning 
thoughts and discourses of the fleshly mind 
stilled, and the wisdom, light and guidance of 
God’s Spirit waited for. For, man is to come 
into the poverty of self, into the abaseduess, 
into the nothingness, into the silence of his 
spirit before the Lord; into the putting off of 
all his knowledge, wisdom, understanding, abil- 
ities, all that he is, hath done, or can do, (out 
of this measure of life, into which he is to 
travel,) that he may be clothed and filled with 
the nature, Spirit, and power of the Lord. 

Now, in this measure of life, which is of 
Christ, and in which Christ is, and appears to 
the soul, there is the power of life and death ; 
power to kill to the flesh, and power to quicken 
to God ; power to cause the soul to cease from 
its own workings, and power to work in and 
for the soul what God requires, and what is 
acceptable in his sight. And in this, God is to 
be waited upon and worshipped continually, both 
in private and in public, ordering as his Spirit 
draws and teaches. 

For, the Lord requireth of his people not 
only to worship him apart, but to meet together 
to worship him, in the seasons and according 
to the drawings of his Spirit; and they that are 
taught of him, dare not forsake the assembling 
of themselves together, as the manner of some 
is; but watch against the temptations and snares 
which the enemy lays to deceive them there- 
from, and to disturb their sense by, that they 
might not feel the drawings of the Father 
thereunto. 

And this is the manner of their worship. 
They are to wait upon the Lord, to meet in the 
silence of flesh, and to watch for’ the stirrings 
of his life, and the breakings forth of his 
power amongst them. And, in the breakings 
forth of that power, they may pray, speak,’ ex- 
hort, rebuke, sing, or mourn, &c. according as 
the Spirit teaches, requires, and gives utterance. 
But, if the Spirit do not require to speak, and 
give to utter, then, every one is to sit still in 
his place, (in his heavenly place I mean,) feel- 
ing his own measure, feeding thereupon, re- 
ceiving therefrom (into his spirit) what the 
Lord giveth. Now, in this, is edifying, pure 
edifying, precious edifying ; his soul, who thus 
waits, is hereby particularly edified by the 
Spirit of the Lord at every meeting. And then 
also, there is the life of the whole felt in every 
vessel that is turned to its measure; insomuch 
as the warmth of life in each vessel doth not 
only warm the particular, but they are like an 
heap of fresh and living coals, warming one 
another, insomuch as a great strength, fresh- 
ness, and vigor of life flows into all. And if 


any be burdened, tempted, buffeted by Satan 
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bowed down, overborne, languishing, afilicted, 
distressed, &e., the estate of such is felt in 
Spirit, and secret cries, (or open, as the Lord 
pleaseth,) ascend up to the Lord for them ; and 
they many times find ease and relief, in a few 
words spoken, or without words, if it be the 
season of their help and relief with the Lord. 

For, absolutely silent meetings, wherein there 
is a resolution not to speak, we know not; but 
we wait on the Lord, either to feel him in 
words, or in silence of spirit without words, as 
he pleaseth. And that which we aim at, and 
are instructed to by the Spirit of the Lord, as 
to silent meetings, is, that the flesh in every 
one be kept silent, and that there be no build- 
ing up, but in the spirit and power of the Lord. 

Now, there are several states of people: some 
feel little of the Lord’s presence ; but feel temp- 
tations and thoughts, with many wanderings 
and rovings of miud. These are not yet ac- 
quainted with the power, or at least know not 
its dominion, but rather feel dominion of the 
evil over the good in them. And thisis a sore 
travailing and mournful state, and meetings to 
such as these, many times, may seem to them- 
selves rather for the worse than for the better. 
Yet even these, turning, as much as may be, 
from such things, and cleaving, or at least in 
truth of heart desiring to cleave, to that which 
disliketh or witnesseth against them, bave ac- 
ceptance with the Lord herein : and, continuing 
to wait in this trouble and distress, keeping 
close to meetings, in fear and subjection to the 
Lord who requireth it, though with little ap- 
pearing benefit, do reap an hidden benefit at 
present, and shall reap a more clear and mani- 
fest benefit afterwards, as the Lord wasteth and 
weareth out that in them, wherein the darkness 
hath its strength. Now, to evidence that the 
Lord doth require these silent meetings, or 
meetings after this manner silent, it may thus 
appear. 

God is to be worshipped in spirit, in his own 
power and life, and this is at his own disposal. 
His church isa gathering in the Spirit. If 
apy man speak there, he must speak as the 
oracle of God, as the vessel out of which God, 
speaks, as the trumpet out of which he gives 
the sound. Therefore, there is to be a waiting 
in silence, till the Spirit of the Lord move to 
speak, and also give words to speak. For, a 
man is not to speak his own words, or in his 
own wisdom or time; but the Spirit’s words, in 
the Spirit’s wisdom and time, which is, when 
he moves and gives to speak. And seeing the 
Spirit inwardly nourisheth, when he giveth not 
to speak words, the inward sense and nourish- 
ment is to be waited for and received as it was 
given when there are no words. Yea, the min- 
istry of the Spirit and life is more close and 
immediate when without words, than when with 
words, as has been often felt, and is faithfully 





testified by many witnesses. Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into 
the heart of man, how and what things God re- 
veals to his children by his Spirit, when they 
wait upon him in his pure fear, and worship 
and converse with him in spirit; for then the 
fountain of the great deep is unsealed, and the 
everlasting springs surely give up the pure and 
living water.—From the same.. Works, vol. iv. 
p- v4. 





ter 

Very few, I think, are the persons, young or 
old, in all of whose thoughts God is not. And 
if this natural, spontaneous turning to God 
were not interfered with by our pernicious 
modes of training and management, we should 
not become so fearfully alienated from Him. 
Play and work and worship would be auimated 
by the one spirit. 

accsscsmeallilainenee 
EXTRACTS FROM SERMONS. 
BY THE LATE F. W. ROBERTSON. 

“ He alone believes truth who feels it. He has 
a religion whose soul knows by experience that to 
serve God and know Hin, is the richest treasure. 
And unless truth comes to you, not in word only, 
but in power beside,—authoritative because 
true, not true because authoritative,—there has 
been no real revelation made to you from 
God.” 

“ Now, the spirit of God lies touching, as it 
were, the soul of man, ever around and near. 
On the outside of the earth man stands with 
the boundless heaven above him; nothing be- 
tween him and space, space around him and 
above him, the confines of the sky touching 


him. So is the spirit of man to the spirit of 


the Ever Near—they mingle. In every man 
this istrue. The spiritual in him, by which he 
might become a recipient of God, may be 
dulled, deadened, by a life of sense, but in this 
world never lost. All men are not spiritual 
men, but all have spiritual sensibilities which 
might awake. All that is wanted is to become 
conscious of the nearness of God. (God has 
placed men here to feel after Him, if hoping 
they might find Him, albeit He be not far from 
any one of them. (od lies around us; at any 
moment we might be conscious of the contact. 
God is love—and to love men till private at- 
tachments have expanded into a philanthropy 
which embraces all—at last even the evil and 
enemies—with compassion—that is to love God. 
God is infinite—and to love the boundless, 
reaching on from grace to grace, adding charity 
to faith, and rising upwards even to see the 
ideal still above us, and to die with it unat- 
tained, aiming insatiably to be perfect, even as 
the Father is perfect—that is love to God. 
This love is manifested in obedience; love is 
the life, of which obedience is the form. ‘ He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them, 
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he itis that loveth me. He that loveth me not, 
keepeth not my sayings.’”’ Now here can be no 
mistake. Nothing can be love to God which 
does not shape itself into obedience. To this 
love, adoring and obedient, God reveals His 
truth. Love is the condition, without which 
revelation does not take place. Love God, and 
He will dwell with you. Obey God, and He 
will reveal the truths of His deepest teaching 
to your soul. Not, perhaps. As surely as the 
laws of the spiritual world are irreversible are 
these things prepared for obedient love. And 
if obedience were entire and love were perfect, 
then would the revelation of the spirit to the 
soul of man be perfect too. There would be 
trust expelling care, and enabling a man to re- 
pose, there would be a love which would cast 
out fear, there would be a sympathy with the 
mighty all of God; selfishness would pass, iso- 
lation would be felt no longer; the tide of the 
universal and eternal life would come with 
mighty pulsations throbbing through the soul. 
To such a man it would not matter where he 
was nor what, to live or die would be alike, 
whether the ruler of a kingdom, or grimed with 
the dust and smoke of a workshop. No matter 
to such a man what he saw or what he 
heard, for every sight would be resplendent 
with beauty, and every sound would echo har- 
mony; things common would become trans- 
figured, as when the ecstatic state of the in- 
ward soul reflected a radient cloud from the 
frame of Christ. The human would become 
divine ; life, even the meanest, noble. In the 
hue of every violet there would be a glimpse 
of divine affection, and a dream of heaven. 
The forest would blaze with deity, as it did to 
the eye of Moses. The creations of genius 
would breathe less of earth and more of heaven. 
Human love itself would burn with a clearer 
and intenser flame, rising from the altar of self- 
sacrifice. These are “the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” Com- 
pared with these, what are loveliness, the elo- 


quent utterances of man, the conceptions of 


the heart of genius? What are they all to the 
serene stillness of a spirit lost in love, the full 


deep rapture of a soul into which the spirit of 


God is pouring itself in a mighty tide of reve- 
lation ?” 
% + ~ “ * 

“The philosopher tells us, that no atom in 
creation touches another atom, they only ap- 
proach within a certain distance, then the at- 
traction ceases and an invisible something re- 
pels. They only seem to touch. No soul 
touches another soul, except at one or two 
points, and those chiefly external; a fearful 


and a lonely thought, but one of the truest of 


life. Death only realises that which has been 
fact all along. In the central deeps of our be- 
ing we are alone.’ 








“There isa moment in every true life, to 


some it comes very early, when the old routine 
of duty is not large enough, when the parental 


roof seems too low, because the Infinite above 


is arching over the soul; when the old formulas, 


in creeds, catechisms and articles, seem to be 


too narrow, and they must be either thrown 
aside or else transformed into living and breatb- 


ing realities ; when the earthly father’s authori- 
ty is being superseded by the claims of a Father 


in heaven. °* 


That is a lonely, lonely moment, when the 


young soul first feels God ; when this earth is 


recognised as an ‘awful place, yea, the very 
gate of heaven.” When the dream-ladder is 
seen planted against the skies, and we wake, 


and the dream haunts us as a sublime reality. 


You may detect the approach of that moment 
in the young manor young woman by the 
awkward spirit of inquiry, by a certain restless- 
ness of look, and eager earnestness of tone; by 
the devouring study of all kinds of books, by 
the waning of your own influence, while the 
inquirer is asking the truth of the Doctors and 
Teachers in the vast Temple of the world, bya 
certain opinionativeness, which is austere and 
disagreeable enough, but the austerist moment 
of the fruits’ taste is that in which it is passing 
from greenness into ripeness. If you wait in 
patience, the same will become sweet. Rightly 
looked at, that opivionativencss is more truly 
anguish : the fearful solitude of feeling the in- 
security of all that is human, the discovery 
that life is real, and forms of social and religi- 
ous existence hollow. 

The old moorings are torn away, and the 
soul is drifting, drifting, very often without 
compass, except the guidance of an unseen 
hand, into the vast infinite of God. Then come 
the lonely words, 2nd no wonder, “ How is it 
that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” That soli- 
tude was felt by Christ in trial. In the desert, 
in Pilate’s judgment-ball, in the garden, He 
was alone, and alone must every son of man 
meet his trial-hour. The individuality of the 
soul necessitates that. Each man isa new soul 


in this world, untried, with a boundless possible 


before him. No one can predict what he may 
become, prescribe his duties or mark out his 
obligations. Each man’s nature has its own 
peculiar rules, and he must take up his life-plan 
alone, and persevere in it in a perfect privacy 
with which no stranger intermeddleth. Hach 
man’s temptations are made up of a host of pe- 
culiarities, internal and external, which no 
other mind can measure. You are tried alone, 
alone you pass into the desert, alone you must 
be and conquer in the agony, alone you must 
be sifted by the world. There are moments 
known only to a man’s own self, when he sits 
by the poisoned springs of existence, ‘ yearring 
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for a morrow which shall free him from the 
strife ;”’ and there are trials more terrible than 
that. Not when vicious inclinations are op- 
posed to holy, but when virtue conflicts with 
virtue, is the real rending of the soul in twain. 
A temptation, in which the lower nature strug- 
gles for mastery, can be met by the whole uni- 
ted force of the spirit. But it is when obedi- 
ence to a heavenly Father can be only paid by 
disobedience to an earthly one, or fidelity to 
duty can be only kept by infidelity to some en- 
tangling engagement, or the straight path must 
be taken over the misery of others, or the 
counsel of the affectionate friend must be met 
with a “ get thee behind me, Satan.” Oh! it 
is then, when human advice is unavailable, 
that the soul feels what it is to be alone.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 17, 1866. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING was 
held on the 6th inst., and was unusually large. 
Many Friends were with us from neighboring 
Quarterly Meetings. In the first meeting in- 
teresting vocal testimonies were borne. 

The language of tender sympathy was affec- 
tionately addressed to those who, through the 
removal of dear and cherished friends, had 
been brought to realize that all on earth was 
transient and unstable, and the comforting as- 
surances of Jesus to his disciples were cited for 
their encouragement; “ Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” ‘I 
go to prepare a place for you,’ “that where 
Tam there ye may be also.” Though the tes- 
timonies varied in expression, the one feeling 
was ta be recognized in all, showing that the dif- 
ference was more in the mode of conveying the 
thought to others, than in the thought itself. 

The revision of the state of society, upon the 
subjects embraced in the Ist, 2d and 8th Que- 
ries, first claimed the attention of the business 
meeting. After which the report of the Com- 
mittee having charge of the circular meetings, 
held on the afternoons of First-day, within the 
limits of Radnor Monthly Meeting, and those 
held Quarterly at Reading and Frankford, was 
read, also a minute from Radnor Monthly 
Meeting desiring their continuance. 

From the report it appears, that these meet- 
ings have been largely attended, orderly con- 


ducted and have given general satisfaction. 
The belief was also expressed, that they are‘ an 
advantage to the communities in which they 
are held; as they give to some, who are not 
members, an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with our principles and testimenies.” 
It was also thought they “are useful in uphold- 
ing the hands of those who are somewhat iso- 
lated from their fellow members, and that the 
social gatherings which take place on these oc- 
casions have a tendency to inspire confidence, 
and increase that love and unity which should 
ever prevail among Friends.” 


pot anneal aicectecn 

MarrieD, on Fifth-day, the 8th of Second month, 
1866, according to the order of Friends, Samvet C. 
Kent, of Chester Co., Pa., to Anna S. Kirsy, of 
Ocean Co., N. J. 


aie 

Diep, on the 6th of Fifth month, 1865, in Loudon 
Co., Va., Ann Tate, in the 62d year of her age; a 
member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. Her ex- 
emplary life and peaceful death gave evidence that 
her reliance was placed on the unfailing arm of 
Divine Power. 

——, on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1865, Pris- 
CILLA Tate, wife of Wm. Tate, in the 63d year of 
her age. She was an Eider of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and highly valued for her sound judgment, 
her devout spirit, and her charitable deeds. Like 
the wise virgins, having kept her lamp trimmed and 
burning, she was ready, when the summons came, 
to meet the Bridegroom of souls. 

, on the Sth of Second month, 1866, Mary R., 
daughter of Eli and Elizabeth R. Dillin, aged 19 
years and 21 days ; a member of Green St. Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the 8th of Second month, 1866, at Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Manion, eldest daughter of Joseph 
and Sarah Emily Fussell, in her 12th year; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. 











, on the 8th of Seeond month, 1866, at Upper 
Darby, Delaware Co., Josern, youngest son of Joseph 
and Margaret S. Powell, members of Darby Monthly 
Meeting. 

, suddenly, on the 22d of First month, 1866, 
at Darby, Pa., Joun Asn, aged 72 years. 

——, on the 5th of Second month, 1866, Davip 
Ssyru, in the 84th year of his age; a member of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Delaware. 

a ae 
NOTICE. 

The next Stated Meeting of ‘‘ The Association of 
Friends for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen ” 
will be held in Green Street Meeting-house, on 
Fourth. day evening next, the 21st inst., at half- past 
seven o’clock. 

All interested in the welfare of the Freedmen are 


particularly invited to attend. 
———__-—408—>- 








TEACHERS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 

The Association of Friends for the Aid and Ele- 
vation of the Freedmen need more Female Teachers 
to send South to labor in this great work. Appli- 
cations, with references, may be sent to 

Jacos M. Ettrs, 
Cor. Sec. Educ. Com., 
No. 325 Walnut St., Philada. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. do to aid in this work? While we look hope- 
TO THE FRIENDS OF THE FREEDMEN. fully into the future for a higher condition for 
The Association for the ‘“ Aid and Eleva-| the Freedman, it is painfully evident that at 
vation of the Freedmen” holds its stated mect-| present there is urgent necessity for labor on 
ings on the first and third Fourth-day evenings | their account. It is pot sufficient to say unto 
in each month, at the Race and Green Street | them, “ Be ye warm and filled ;” be ye stimu- 
Meeting Houses, alternately. The one held on lated to habits of exertion, neatness and self- 
the 7th inst. was an exceedingly interesting , dependence; and to moral and mental eleva- 
meeting. tion; but we must encourage them by such 
The reports of the different committees | incentives as will abilitate them eventually to 
evinced that the members are industriously | provide for themselves. 
responding to the urgent calls for physical} To maintain the present and proposed num- 
relief—placing teachers wherever circum-| ber of teachers in the field will require a con- 
stances will admit, and searching out oppor-} siderable addition to the funds now in the 
tunities to extend the benefits of the Associa-| treasury; but, remembering the yearnings of 
tion over the class it designs to aid. In the} the I’reed-people for education, and feeling the 
early part of the season, the efforts of the| vast importance to them of even a‘month’s 
members were, for a time, retarded by the) instruction under a competent teacher, we are 
difficulty in obtaining definite information of | constrained again to present their claims. 
the points at which it would be safe to locate} They are still patiently suffering grievous 
teachers, and in finding reliable agents to dis-| oppressions. Schools for their benefit are 
pose of clothing in localities where it was| rather permitted than authorized, and we know 
known to be needed. As the winter advanced, | not how long we may be allowed to extend to 
however, the facilities for action increased; | them the hand of help. 
bumerous channels opened for the distribution| We believe, dear friends, many of you feel 
of supplies, teachers were sent out, schools| that the duty to the colored race is one from 
established and supplied, and well-filled boxes} which you may not plead excuse; and we 
of new and second-hand clothing were forwarded | earnestly ask you to unite with usin doing the 
where the need, at the time, seemed most | little that we can while opportunity is afforded. 
imperative. The report of the Forwarding} We would remind you that second-hand cloth- 
Committee, which will be found in another part | ing of all kinds is acceptable to these poor 
of the paper, gives a statement of their labors| people. Testimonials to the excellence of 
for the past two weeks. some of this description, recently sent, were 
A report from the Education Committee was | read at the meeting on the 7th inst. 
also read, showing that the Association has Contributions in money, goods, clothing, 
seven teachers in the field, and encouraging | &c., will be sent to the Treasurer, 


prospects for the establishment of an increased Henry M. Latna, 
number of schools. The Freedmen are un-| Phila, 2d mo. 10, 1866. No. 30 N. 3d St. 
willing to contract where there are no schovls oe 


convenient ; and, in order to secure their ser-| Review of “A Declaration,” &c., published by 
vices, persons cultivating s plantations are under| order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
the necessity of having schools, A number of| Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in 
interesting letters were read from teachers in} 1828. By Wm. Gispons, M. D. 
South Carolina and Virginia, manifesting (Continued from page 781.) 
heart-felt interest in the work, and affording 5. “The knowledge of those, and the be- 
evidence that their labors are appreciated and|lief of those who own the Licut, and be- 
effective. One of them writes from Charleston | lieve in the Liaut, is owned by God's Spirit, 
that there are now in that city “about 4,000] (in this our day,) FoR THE TRUE BELIEVING 
children receiving daily instruction in well-}1N tHe Lorp Jesus Curist, and for that 
conducted schools. Most of them are under the} knowledge which is LIFE ETERNAL: and the 
care of teachers from the North, assisted by| knowing and believing on him, AS MEN AC- 
native teachers. The Normal School has| count 11, according to their apprehension of 
about 1,000 pupils. The Principal is a colored | the LerreEr, without this, 1S RECKONED WITH 
man who was educated at the North.” After} Gop For IGNORANCE AND UNBELIEF.”—Jenn- 
a gratifying account of the progress and atten- | ington, vol. 2, p. 174. 
tion of the pupils, she says: “To give you] 6. To an opponent, Isaac Pennington an- 
any adequate conception of their suffering} swers: “If he mean by ‘the man Christ Je- 
condition, I must tell you the whole colored sus,’ the second Adam—the quickening Spirit 
population of South Carolina is a shifting mass} -—the heaven!y man—the Lord from heaven— 
of human suffering.” he who is one with the Father—the Word which 
Few could have heard the various and cor-| was in the beginning, which created all things ; 
roborative accounts without asking, Whatcan Z| 1 grant Him to be the RepEEMER: for i was 
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glorified before the world was, and made him- 
self of no reputation, but took upon him the form 
of a servant, and came asa servant, inthe fashion 


we see what gross apprehensions some men have 
of God and Christ, who would thus exclude, 
limit, or cireumscribe them ; yea,—God, and 


he who laid down his glory wherewith he was ee is absent or remote from them. Though 


of aman, todo the will. But if he di: tinguished 


man’s nature the Saviour, and the Godhead on/y 
assistant to him, (as he seemed to word it before, 
and as these his words seem to imply,) THaT I 
UTTERLY PENY. For so testifieth the Scripture, 
‘*[ am the Lord, and Leside me there is no Sa- 
viour. ‘1am a just God, and a Saviour,’ Xe. 
So that Christ is the Saviour, as he is une with 
God. And so he is not a foundation, or the 
corner stone, distinct from God.” “It is the 
Spirit, the life, which was revealed in that MAN 
(by which he did his Father's will) which was 
and is the foundation, whereupon all the diving 
stones are built.”—Jbid, pp. 154, 155. 

7. “ What was that which saved people 
outwardly from their outward infirmities and 
diseases, whilst Christ was on earth in that 
body? Was it the body? Or the life, power 
and spirit of the Father within the body, and 
MANIFEST through the body? And can any- 
thing less save inwardly ?”’—JLid, vol. 2, p. 16. 


his right hand of power, only to a place distant 


body or person like themselves. His right 
hand of power is where He is, and Christ is 
inseparably with and in the Father, glorified 
with the Father’s own self, even with the same 
glory which. he had with him before the world 
began, which glory is Divine, invisible and in- 
comprehensible: and, therefore, human or 
earthly nature is not capable of that Divine 
glory and power, wherewith the Son of God 
was anointed, dignified and exalted at God's 
right hand.’—G. Whitehead’s Chr. Qua. pp. 
341, 342. 

3. Therefore come all hither ye scattered 
ones over the world ; the power of God in you 
feel; and thea you feel Christ Jesus, who hath 
enlightened every one that cometh into the 
world. Then you will feel the covenant, which 
you have with God, which will blot out your 
sins and transgressions: then you will feel the 
blood of Christ Jesus which cleanseth from all 


Christ from this Word and Spirit, and make the his people and children, as if he were a 
| 


8. “Are not the children and he [Christ] | sin, which the Light discovers, as you walk in 


of one? Are not he and they of the same 
stock ? (Heb. ii. 11.) Is it not from thence, 
that he is not ashamed to call them brethren; 
even because he finds the nature, spirit, and 
life of his Father in them.’’—Jbid, p. 17. 

9. “If I, or any one else, have felt the 
saving arm of the Lord revealed in us; if we 
have felt a measure of the same life, power and 
anointing revealed in our veseels, as was re- 
vealed in his—is it not of the samenature? Is 
it not the same thing? Is Christ divided? Is 
there one Christ within and another without.”— 
Ibid, vol. 2, p. 17. 

10. “But H. G. grants, that it is the pow- 
er and spirit of God himself, or God alone, that 
doth regenerate, and make men his children. 
Whence it follows, that it was not merely the 
outward body of Jesus that was the Saviour, 
though he wasa Saviour in that body; Lut it 
was by the Divine power, or Holy Spirit of the 
Father in him.’— William Penn's Christian 
Quaker, p. 338. 

11. In answer to an opponent, on the com- 
mon notion of the hypostatical union, or the union 
of the Divine and human nature, George Wbite- 
head says, “That the glorious hypostatical 
union consists of a human and divine nature, 
or that they are hypostatically one, he should 
bear with us till he produce us plain scripture 
for those positions and words.’”’— George White- 
head's Lux cxorta est, Chr. Quak., p. 363. 

12.“ And Christ being exalted at the Fath- 
er’s right hand, is no proof that he is remote, 
separate or absent from his people and members ; 


any more than that the Father's right hand of 


the light as he is in the light, and you will 

have fellowship one with another ; the kingdom 
| of heaven ia seen, which is.as a grain of mus- 
\tard-seed—ahich is within.”— George Fox's 
| Doctrinals, p. 154, fol. 

14. “For Christ is manifest in the flesh, 
to condemn sin in the flesh: all that witness 
Christ in them, male and female, I say, Christ 
manifested in their flesh, he doth condemn the 
sin that is in their flesh; yea, and makes an end 
of sin, and finishes the transgrsssion, and brings 
in everlasting righteousness into them.’— 
George Fox’s Epistles, No. 262. 

15. ‘ Here is an immortal, eternal, invisi- 

ble King, and is known by his invisible Holy 
Spirit, and rules in the hearts, and in the king- 
dom of heaven, in men and women.’’—Doctri- 
nals, p. 1090. 
“ Andthe Light Christ, which doth enlighten 
every man that comes into the world, is SUFFI- 
CIENT to guide to eternal life; and he that be- 
lieveth in it shall not abide in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’"—Great Mystery, 
. 386. 

16. William Penn says, “In short, this 
conclusive argument for the proof of Christ the 
Saviour being God, should certainly persuade 
all sober persons of my innocency,* and my ad- 
versaries’ malice. He that is the everlasting 
wisdom,—the Divine power,—the true Light, 
—the only Saviour,—the creating Word of all 
things, whether visible or invisible, and their 
upbolder by his own power is, without contra- 
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* He was cast into prison on the charge of denying 
the Divinity of Christ. 
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diction, God. But all these qualifications and 
Divine properties, are, by the concurrent testi- 
monies of Scripture, ascribed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Therefore without a scruple. I call, 
and believe him to be the mighty God.”— 
William Penn’s Innocency with her open face, 
pp- 95, 96. 

17. “There is a great noise by way of ob- 
jection, amoog many of the professors of this 
age, against the people called Quakers, which 
is on this wise, viz.: ‘ We do not understand,’ 
say they, ‘that you ever pray to God in the 
name of Jesus,’ Xc., thougk we grant you often 
preach and pray, and many good exhortations 
there are to be heard among you; but we sel- 
dom or never hear you pray or preach in the 
name of Jesus, or you seldom use the name of 
Jesus among you; butof God,and the Father, 
and the Livht, and the power, and the Spirit, 
and the wisdom of God, &. Seeing it is writ- 
ten that whatsoever you do, do it in the name 
of the Lord Jesus; and to the name of Jesns 
let every tongue confess, and every knee bow; 
and ‘ whatsoever ye ask in my name,’ saith Je- 
sus, ‘ shall be given to you,’ Xe. ° 

“To which I shall endeavor to answer, as I 
have received of the Lord; making it manifest 
unto the meanest, simple, sober understanding,” 
&e. “Ido affirm that they who preach and 
pray in the Spirit, and power, and light, and 
wisdom of God, do pray in the name of Jesus; 
for Jesus is but a name which was given unto 
that which was BEFORE that name was.’’— Wil- 
liam Bayly’s Works, pp. 157, 158. 

18. “The word Christ in letters Christ, 
was not known (neither was there any occasion 
of them) before man had transgressed. But 
the power which was in that man or body which 
suffered without the gate of Jerusalem, was be- 
fore the body or creature was made: and it was 
the power of the Most High which oversha- 
dowed the virgin ; and he said ‘ A body hast 
thou prepared me.’ Mark, this was the life and 
power in the body which spoke, ix whom the 
Julness of the Godhead dwelt, And he [the 
man Jesus} spake and prayed to his Father, 
which wasinhim. (John xiv. i1.) So, though 
he [the life and power] was not known by those 
letters, or the name Curist, yet he was with 
the Father glorified before the world began, 
and was the Word in the beginnivg by whom 
the world was made who said, ‘ Before Abraham 
was, I am; but the name or letters, Christ, 
was not until many hundred years af er.”— 
William Bayly’s Works, p. 94. 

19. ‘There are but two seeds in the whole 
creation, between which enmity is put, and are 
absolutely contrary in nature, fruits and effects ; 


that is the seed of the serpent, and the seed of 


the woman, which is Christ in his people ;— 
the same to-day, yesterday and forever.” —JLid, 


p. 196. 





20. “ And we are taught, led and guided 
by, and are possessors of a measure of the same 
spirit of grace and truth, that was in that per- 
son, Christ, our eider brother, that suffered pa- 
tiently the contradictions and false accusations 
of sinners, as a lamb, without the gates of Je- 
rusalem ; of whose resurrection and life we are 
eye-witnesses.—Jbid, p. 169. 

21. ‘For it is not your psace and joy above 
the seed of God which is meek and low of 
heart, that will stand you instead in the day of 
trial ; for that is the joy of the hypocrite (above 
the life of God) which is but for a moment. 
But come you all down into the valley of tears, 
and bear and suffer with the precious, groaning 
seed, which yet in bondage lieth in you; that 


so its joy ye may come to know, which no man 


can take from you. And come to know the 
Immanuel, God with us,and Christin us. And 
he that preacheth any other Saviour, Gospel or 
Way to eternal salvation, but the Immanuel 
the Son of God, his life, power, and wisdom, 
IN HIM, to redeem his soul (which is in him) 
from the curse, wrath and power of darkness, 
which is in man ;—yea, I say, if an ange/ should 
preach contrary to this gospel—the light and 


power of God, which is everlasting, whose foun- 


dation ix man is already laid;—I say, from the 
presence of the Lord he isaccursed. For this 
testimony I bear from the eternal life and power 
of God, that the Saviour of man’s soul (which 
is spiritual) is a pure spiritual power of life and 
infinite love, wrought in man, through the LIGHT 
in all them that wait in the uprightness and 
quietness of their spirits, in the simplicity of 
their hearts.””—Jid, pp. 24, 29. 

22. “Christ Jesus, the Covenant of God 
with all men, is peace,—and light, and life, and 
salvation to the ends of the earth: which is 
our testimony to all men upon the earth.”— 
Doctrinals, p. 2238. 

23. Question. Whether Christ in the 
flesh be a figure or not? and if a figure, how, 
and in what ? 

“ Answer. Christ is the substance of all 
fizures, and his flesh is a figure : for every one 
passeth through the sume way as he did, who 
comes to know Christ in the flesh: there must be 
a suffering with him, before there be a rejoicing 
with him. Christ is an examp/e for all to walk 
after. And if thou knewest what an example 
is, thou would know what a figure is,—to come 
up to the same fulness.” —G. Sox, Saul’s Er- 
rand to Dumascus, Great Myst., p. 596. 


(To be continued.) 


— -—~0> - — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LATE HOURS. 


Some years since, under the above caption, 
I gave, through the columns of the Jntel/iyencer, 
my views on this subject, embodying therein 
the idea, thatthe young, of right, claimed amuse- 
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ments and recreations suited to their years, and 
that, while I might be disposed to grant these 
with more liberality than would meet the ap- 
proval of some friends, these privileges “‘ should 
be at the price of early hours.” 

It is always cheering when public attention 
is called to any of the fashions of the day that are 
fraught with evil tendencies; and when the vo- 
taries of fashion themselves, show a disposition 
to aid in the proposed reforms, we may then 
hopefully look for a change. 

The following extracts from an article pub- 
lished in one of our city periodicals a few days 
since, are to the point, and present a truthful 
and practical view of the subject worthy of 
consideration. Surely any one may now feel at 
liberty to adopt the “ Six to Eleven ”’ system 
therein alluded to, without fear of offence; each 
one so adopting it will be the means of encour- 
aging others in a reform that is loudly called 
for, and thus lend a helping hand to the good 
work: J. M. E. 


Paitapa., Second month, 1866. 


MODERN SOCIETY. 


This is an age of shams. Men have lived ar- 
tificially so long that they accept the present 
fictitious state of things as the true one, without 
perceiving its hollowness and unreality. Our 
costumes, manners and habits of social inter- 
course have none of that simplicity which every 
intelligent man must recognize as their most 
natural and desirable condition. 

In our intercourse with each other especially, 
we are so bound by the laws of etiquette, so 
trammelled by rules of propriety, that a man 
cannot be polite and truthful at the same time. 


Men were happier and healthier than now’ 
and children grew up wholly ignorant of the 
miserable artifices and trickeries of fashion, and 
never breathed the hot, poisonous air of the 
modern ball-room. 

But we have gradually inaugurated a different 
and a very much worse state of things. It is 
considered the correct thing, now to come late 
to evening parties or company, and from an ab- 
surd desire to be the last one to arrive, by de- 
grees it has become quite fashionable to drop 
in to spend the evening, very near the morn- 
ing hours, when sensible people should be in 
bed. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 

This is altogether wrong, and goes far to 
prove that the tendency of modern fashion is 
to depart as far as possible from the natural 
order of things. There is no reason why an 
evening party cannot begin at seven, and break 
up at eleven, other than that it is not consid- 
ered fashionable. By far the larger number 
of men and women would rather have it so, 
but are afraid to confess the fact and act upon 
it. 

We are pleased to observe, however, that 
there are some persons, even in fashionable so- 
ciety, who take this view of the matter, and 
have attempted to inaugurate a better system. 
They have adopted the plan of issuing their in- 
vitations for six o’clock, having supper at eight, 
and seating the company in a sensible manner 
at table. 

This is a most decided improvement, and 
we hope it will be generally adopted. If such 
should be the ease, and sociable conversation 
and freedom of deportment also be allowed by 
the arbitrary rulers of such things, we may hope 


He must be a hypocrite; to appear pleased | to see the day when parties will be considered 


when he is disgusted, and a liar, to praise where 
he wishes to condemn. 

Social gatherings may be considered as ab- 
solutely necessary to civilized society. The 
race is gregarious, and hates solitude. It is 
fond of communion with its fellows, and it is 
desirable that it should be so. If men but 
plodded on ir the dull routine of existence, 
Crusoe-like, with no kindred minds to brighten 
theirs, like pebbles, by attrition, they would 
become morose and sullen, and life would lose 
much of its pleasant charm. But there is no 
need of that vast mass of formality that has en- 
crusted modern society, hiding its*fair features 
in an impenetrable husk of etiquette. 

It is one of the evils that age brings with it, 
for in the earlier history of this country, for in- 
stance, there was a charmivg simplicity of 
manners, even among the most refined people, 
that to us seems almost incredible. 

It was the style then, at social gatherings, 
for the guests to assemble at an early hour, and 
spending the time in unrestrained intercourse, 
to adjourn long before midnight. 


pleasant gatherings, for enjoyment, rather than 
stupid congregations of well-dressed people, 
who sacrifice their comfort and their inclination 
on the altar of fashionable requirement. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TARRY WITH ME. 
But they constrained him, saying abide with us; for it is to- 
ward evening, and the day is far spent.—LUKg xxiv. 29. 
The disciples twain of old, 
All their sorrows sadly told 
Walking by the way ; 
Unto Emmaus as they went, 
Found Thee, ere the day was spent, 
Prayed Thee with them stay. 


Yes, constrained thee to abide 
With them, for the eventide 
Even then was nigh ; 
“ Stay thy weary feet, Ob! stay, 
Go no farther on thy way,” 
Was their earnest cry. 


So would I, O Father! plead— 
Tarry with me in my need, 
For the nightis nigh ; 
Lowly though my dwelling be, 
Come tbou in and sup with me,— 
Saviour, pass not by! 
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Come, I pray thee, be my guest, 
Let me lean upon thy breast, 
Erring though I be; 
If Thou wilt but come and reign, 
Thou canst cleanse from every stain,— 
From sin set me free. 
Oft I wander weary, worn 
And my feet are bleeding, torn, 
With the rugged way ; 
Hear, O Father! hear my cry, 
Tarry with me, pass not by— 
se my “staff and stay.” 
In my tent alone I weep,— 
None with me sad vigils keep ; 
Friends have gone their way— 
In my bour of sorest need, 
Proved they but a broken reed ; 
Bide with me,I pray! 
Clouds my sky have overcast— 
Tarry till the storm be past, 
And the shadows flee ; 
Till the gloomy night is gone, 
And the promise of the dawn 
In the East | see. 
Lo! the shadows deeper grow— 
In the West the sun is low, 
Pales the cheerful light ; 
Telling that life’s little day 
Soon for me, will pass away— 
Near at hand the night! 
Loving Saviour! stay with me,— 
Bid death’s shadowy terrors flee, 
At the eventide; 
While I slumber watch still keep— 
Let me rise, at morn, from sleep, 
With Thee to abide! 


Salem, N. J. A. BF. 


— ——~~en 


From the Illustrated News, 
BIRDS IN WINTER. 


The birds have been called God’s Messengers 
ever since that old and holy time when the 
prophet Elijah, waiting for his evening meal, 
saw the broad-winged ravens painted black upon 
the golden sunset, which flooded with glory 
the brook Cherith, by which he knelt. King 
David, in his Psalms, makes mention of the 
birds that built about the tabernacle, and says, 
“The sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself where she may lay 
her young, even Thine altar;” and our Saxon 
ancestors called those birds tLat built about the 
churches God’s Birds, and held them in as 
great reverence as those which reared their 
nests against the temples erected by David and 
Solomon. High up in the very centre of the 
roof may still be seen an open. window in some 
of our old country churches, which is called 
the Birds’ Window, aud was placed there by 
the pious builders, so that the birds might 


enter and be sheltered from the severity of; the frost rarely reaches. 


winter. 


SS 


by the quaint scrollwork that threw a cool 
shadow on the casement, could see the swallows 
come in and go out through the openings, and 
watch them feeding their young or sitting 
peacefully on the nests which they had built 
within arm’s length of such as sat in the low 
wainscoted apartment looking atthem. And 
our God-fearing forefathers would point to the 
birds and tell their children how the Good 
Shepherd, in his Sermon on the Mount, left 
the birds to their care, when he said, “ They 
sow not, neither do they reap nor gather into 
barns; yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
And, so taught, the children would not send 
away empty the little robin when he alighted 
on the snow-covered window-sill, nor turn a 
deaf ear to the chirp of the sparrow when he 
came down from the housetop which winter had 
whitened. Mankind walked nearer to God 
when, in their unshaken faith and simple- 
heartedness, they believed the birds went to 
and fro over sea and land at his bidding, and 
that they were doing his service when they at- 
tended to the wants of “the least of these.” 

We read of winters so severe, even within 
the last century, that nearly all the small birds 
perished. There were very few robins, wrens, 
linnets, or larks seen the following spring, and 
it was the end of summer before any young 
birds appeared. During those hard winters 
thousands of birds were picked up frozen to 
death, for all the rivers were ice bound, and it 
was so cold that the wil was frozen in the street- 
lamps, and they could not be lighted, so that 
the towns were left in darkness. Freezing 
showers often fell during those hard old winters, 
coating everything they touched with clear 
bright ice, even the plumage of the birds; 
while the criaison holly berries showed as if 
they were under glass, and the moss and lichen 
looked like jewels enclosed in crystal cases. 
Though we have seldom such severe winters 
now, yet rarely does one pass without a frost 
lasting a week or two, and causing the ground 
to be as hard as stone. How do the small 
birds live during these severe frosts, especially 
such as do not approach our homes in quest of 
food? It is easy to show that, even if the 
weather be so severe as to freeze the very life 
out of them, food can be found in abundance, 
and that for want of food alone they never 
perish. 

There are millions of leaves under our broad 
old hawthorn hedges amid which insects are to 
be found in every stage of existence, and these 
In the woods, beneath 
the close underwood overtopped by tall trees, it 


The swallow-scallop cut in the ornamental is the same; and if you force a way through 
woodwork under the pinnacled gables may still | these .close-woven barriers in winter and ex- 
be seen in a few of those old timbered tene-' amine the leaves that lie so thickly at your feet, 
ments which our forefathers built for posterity. | you will see where the birds have been rum- 
Those who sat at the long heavy window, hooded maging for food. You can tell at a glance 
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where the woodcock has been feeding, through ' 


which they feel no hunger, and renders the 


his neat way of turning over the leuv es, as he| few brief hours of winter ‘daylight long enough 
places one on his right “and another on his left to gather a sufficiency of food before retiring to 


all the way he goes, never varying, and so 
makes himself quite an ornamental walk through 
his feeding ground. There are loads of berries 
on our privet and holly hedges, of heps on our 
hawthorns and wild roses, besides a vast number 
of berry-bearing shrubs, which would make quite 
a catalogue of names. Under the gorse-bushes, 
that grow everywhere, are bushes of dry, brown 
spines, which not only harbor insects, but af- 
ford warm shelter to the birds, and are much 
frequented by our finches and linnets through- 
out the winter. Nor would a frost that locked 
up our navigable rivers penetrate very deep 
into these sheltered places, where the dry leaves 
lie layer above layer and never seem ccld to 
the touch. 

There are also myriads of insect-eges glued, on 
tree, bush, or hedge, to foliage that never falls, 
and these the birds find out and devour; and 
well would it be if our gardeners looked a little 
more closely to the few leaves which remaia on 
the fruit-trees at the end of winter, for they will 
be found covered with squares of insect eggs, 
all glued so close together that it is difficult to 
force the point of a fine needle between the 


rows. Amid mosses, among withered grass, in | 


the open hollows of no end of weeds and reeds, 
in decayed wood, in the thatch of stacks, dwell- 
ings, and outhouses, insects are concealed, and 
seeds are to be found which are only visible to 
the sharp sight of birds. We see them search. 
ing every hole and cranny in old walls, holding 
on by their claws and the pressure of their tails, 
and can fancy that the light of their sharp, 
flashing eyes must be as startling to the poor 
insects they fasten upon as the bull’s s-eye ofa 
policeman’s lantern is when turned upon a con- 
cealed felon. In farm-yards, in places where 
flocks and herds are foddered, amid every variety 
of foliage ana herbage, the birds find food that we 
know nothing of. Watch some bird busy peck- 
ing, then kneel down and examine the ground 
closely, and all you find will be grit, sand and 
loam,—to your eye nothing else is visible : 

what else might be revealed can only be dis- 
covered through the aid of a microscope. The 
sight of birds is marvelous. We have seen 
them drop down like a stone upon an insect 
from such a height as in our eye would have 
rendered it as indistinct as a grain of sand on 
a gravel-walk. 

The birds pass two thirds of their time in 
midwinter in sleep, during which they require 
no food ; while during the long days they are 
moving about for at least sixteen hours. The 
same Providence which causes so many created 
things to hibernate during the period they 
would perish ‘for want of food if awake, also 





roost. Some birds feed only in the night, and 
it is becoming a question whether some few 
that are classed as wild-fowl migrate at all, as 
their nests have been found by our water-courses. 
All the plovers, god-wits, coots, water-rails, the 
sheldrake, and teal are met with in summer; 
and, though they may shift from place to place, 
most of them, many think, remain with us all 
the year round, although they may move to 
every point of the compass. 

Chief. favorite of all our winter birds is the 
little robin. He never leaves us, but still sings 
the old year out and the new year in, as bis fore- 
fathers did, centuries before a Christmas carol 
was heard. His beautiful red breast and the 
crimson holly-berries are generally the only bits 
of warm coloring we see out of doors, where all 
the landscape is whitened with winter. He 
hops on the window-sill, leaving the print of 
his long claws in the snow, while he peeps 
through the pane with his bold black eyes, ask- 
ing, in his way, for food, and will enter the 
room, after a few visits, if he is treated kindly. 
He has such winning ways that all the children 
love him, and would not harm him for the 
world, were he caught and placed in their hands. 
How delighted the children are to stand at the 
door and feed the birds in winter, to watch their 


‘shy habits, as they draw nearer and nearer until 


they reach the furthermost crumb; then they open 
their wings and are off in the twinkling of an 
eye! Throw up a few shovelfuls of earth in 
the garden, and there the robin is rummaging 
among it to see what he can find, almost before 
our back is turned ; or else we find him perched, 
impudently, on the handle of the spade we had 
left sticking in the mould, and singing away, 
with all his might, as if trying how much space 
he could fill with his song, since all the other 
birds are silent. Neither does he forsake us 
for long together, either in spring or summer, 
except at breeding-time, but comes every now 
and then, as if just to look on and say he has 
not forgotten us. Then he comes again, with 
his little family about him in their juvenile 
suits; and you must look very close at them to 
see a likeness, fur they are two young to wear 
the red waistcoat,—the proud crest of the house 
of the Robins; but they will put it on in au- 
tump, and be able to take a part in the carols 
their parents sing at Christmas around our leaf- 
less homesteads. 

In our own garden at Kennington-cross— 
which is but little more than a mile from either 
London Bridge or Vauxhall, or any of the bridges 
that span the Thames between the two—we are 
visited by a great numberof birdsin winter. We 
let the groundsel and chickweed under the 


provides rest and sleep for the birds, during | south wall run to seed year after year, to temps 
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them, so that one or both are in flower and seed 
from February to November, unless the season 
is very severe. The tall privet hedge is also 
black with berries all the year round; as the 
old ones hang on the sprays until the new 
ones are nearly ripe. Wrens, robins, finches, 
titmice, and even the wagtail, that comes pick- 
ing and strutting round the fountain, are among 
the chief of our winter visitors, for the sparrows 
we have with us always. 

Year after year a blackbird builds, and sings, 
and rears its young with only the space of a gar- 
den between us. All the thickly clustered 
houses that hem in the open space in which we 
reside are filled with the music of the blackbird 
in spring. Robins come into our kitchen, and 
we hardly ever stir out in winter without start- 
ling the beautifully colored gold-finches. As 
for the wrens, they are sticking up their tiny 
tails everywhere. It will not be so long; for 
while we write new houses are creeping up close 
to our old, high garden-walls, which h:P® stood 
for at least two centuries. ‘These and te enfiuge, 
square, brick pillars, on which the be off, t]y. 
wrought iron gates swung in former tin Voluare 
all that remain of the past ; fur the battlen, ped 
manor-house, which a wall divides from __, is 
but a thing of yesterday, compared with the 
crumbling barrier that surrounds us. And in 
these gray, thick, mouldering old walls—every 
brick of which may be powdered into dust be- 
tween the thumb and finger—thousands of in- 
sects are concealed that furnish the birds with 
many a meal in winter, for they are flying 
about and peeping into the holes and crevices, 
and hanging flattened against the brickwork all 


day long. We allow none to be captured. 
_(To be continued.) 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the 
following amounts during the past week :— 

From Friends of Woodbury Prep. Meeting 

“ “ Gwynedd * 
Middletown “ 


23 00 
6 00 
“ Del. Co. 22 7 


75 


eeeeee 


“ “ 





“ “ Providence * ae 27 50 
as 6 Fallowfield Mo. 7. \ aceea 19 00 
" “ and others of Trenton, N. J..... - 63 25 
“ aFriend of Concord.......... ..-.. asa enakine 5 00 
‘Susannah Pusey, Maiden Creek pineadéhass 5 00 
% Jeane Brooke, Radel oi.icsicicccscece scsses 5 v0 
6 Prien. eccccicccess pusdinncawuuamaetedanunen 5 00 

$181 50 


Henry M. Laine, 7reasurer. 
Philada., 2d mo. 10, 1866. 


Forwarded since our last report, lst - 2, 1866, 


No. 15, 1 box, John Needles, Balt., Md., 269 old garm. 
“ 16, l “ “ “ “ “ 149 new be 
- 17,1 “ Eliza Heacock, Washing- 

ton, D.C... ...ccec0e covecececees 500 old “ 
“11° Martha Schofield, Wada- 

law Island, 187 old ‘garments and trim’gs. 
“2,1* Gen. Saxton, Charleston, §.C., 154 old. 
°* 1” _ * 6306 new. 
“ 22,1 Chap’o Goodfellow, Huntsville, 282 old. 


7 boxes, containing 454 new and 1392 old garments. 




















799 
Garments. Value. 
New. Old. 
No. 19. 1 Box to Cornelia Hancock, 
Charleston, S. C......... 553 3400 00 
“ 23. 1 Box to J. P. Rutherford, 
Ass. Q. M., Charleston, 
We Ch vassseicsa.ccaecsicecan 150 61 273 00 
“ 24. 1 Box to Gaynor Heacock, 
Beaufort, S. C........000 125 87 170 00 
** 25. 1 Box to Almira G. Fales, 
Washington, D. C...... 67 62 00 
“ 26. 1 Box to Philena Heald, St 
Pena BO sccaseseetas 143 40 169 00 
‘¢ 30. 1 Box to Cornelia Hancock, 
Charleston, S. C......... 214 45 233 00 
‘** 27, 1 Box to Philena Heald, St. Helena, 
S.C., containing books, maps, 
WERRUB BG sncescnds caanainssinctedsinsia 100 00 
* 28. 1 Bale to Lucy Doolittle, Washing- 
ton, D. C., containing pieces of 
GORGE, Basis. cessic acitavinsccicedd 23 00 
‘« 32. 1 Barrel to Wilmer Walton, Steven- 
son, Ala., containing 16 pairs of 
CRITGTORS BEOCR i cesinc catsss cecnssccace 20 00 
106 pairs do. woolen hose and 
MBAR osc cascccicceces sccscesietcenes 23 00 
30 papers seeds and 3doz.hoes 22 00 
Making 9 packages, containing 985 new, 300 
old garments, 122 pair of child- 
ren shoes and hose, books, maps, 
slates, garden seeds, hoes, &e. —— 
WEOGE Wiiadaiictinsctes dntteed dures $1495 00 


A committee of Pa. Abolition Society informed us 
that 60 colored soldiers were at the prisons, desti- 
tute of clothing and money, and being from the South, 
without friends bere, we sent to them 60 part worn 
garments, valued at $45. 

For the forwarding Committee. 
Phila. 2d mo. 7th, 1866. lisnry M. Lara. 
aniline 
L'TEMS. 

Among the late accounts from Europe, is the an- 
nouncement of the death, at Stockholm, of Frederika 
@Wremer. She was born in Finland, in 1802; but, 
when only three years old, her father removed to 
Sweden, and her name is i lentified with her adopted, 
ra‘ her than her native country. Maury Howitt, intro- 
duced her to English readers by a tr anslation of one 
of her works in 1842. Her interest in our institu- 
tions induced her to visit America in 1849. She 
spent nearly two years in travelling over the United 
States. The report of her observations and reflections 
were first given in letters to her sister, and after- 


wards published in a\olume under the title of “ The 
Homes of the New World.” 


Coneress.—In the Senate, during the past week, 
several petitions for universal cufirage were presented 
aud referred. A petition was also presented, and re- 
ferred, asking for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Education, to bave charge of the educational inter. 
ests of the entire country; and one was presented 
asking for the repeal of the homestead law, that the 
land might be soli, and the proceeds applied to the 
payment of the public debt. A resolution wag 
offered, calling for an investigation into alleged cot. 
ton frauds, said to have been committed by certain 
agents of the Treasury Department in various parts 
of the South, but final action was not taken; one 
Was agreed to, calling upon the Secretary of War lor 
a compendium of medical statistics compiled during 
the war; and one was adopted instructing the Judi- 
ciary Committee to inquire into the expediency of 
reporting: @ bill to provide for the payment of loyal 
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citizens of the lately rebellious States for stores 
taken from them and used by the army. A bill was 
reported to authorize the appointment of a diplomatic 
representative to Dominica. The bill for the exten- 
sion of the powers of the freedmen’s bureau was 
taken up, and the House amendments concurred in. 
The title now reads as follows: “An act to establish 
a bureau for the relief of freedmen and refugees, and 
for other purposes.” It only waits the approval of 
the President to become a law. The joint resolution 
proposing the representation amendment was several 
times under discussion. 

In the House the following were among the bills 
and resolutions offered: A bill fixing a standard of 
weights and measures, adopting the metric system, 
was referred. The bill for the transfer of the counties 
of Berkeley and Jefferson from Virginia to West Vir- 
ginia was passed. The bill to enlarge the power of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau was considered and dis- 
cussed, and the substitute offered by the Committee 
on Freedmen’s Affairs was adopted in place of the 
original bill. 

The Senate amendments were subsequently con- 
curred in. The bill apportioning forty-eight millions 
of acres of public lands in some of the Southern 
States, as homesteads, which may be pre-empted by 
freedmen, was passed. The navy appropriation bill 
was taken up, amended, and passed. All the items 
for the Philadelphia navy-yard are retained, except 
one of thi: ty- five thousand dollars. The Norfolk and 
Pensacola navy yards receive a small appropriation 
for the protection of the property. The Committee 
on Reconstruction was instructed to report on the 
propriety of removing the seat of Government of the 
United States. A message was received from the 
President, saying that it was incompa:ible with pub- 
lic interest to communicate the report of the Judge 
Advocate General in regard to the charges pending 
against Jefferson Davis and his fellow-conspirators. 

- 


FreepMen’s Arrains.—The Baltimore American 
and Commercial Advertiser in speaking of the bill to 
amend the act creating the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
which has recently passed both Houses of Congress 
says: The object of the bill isto provide for the 
security of the persons and righ's of the late slaves 
of the South, and to watch over their interests and 
the interests of the Government in the transition 
from a state of absolute dependence to the achieve- 
ment of such legal rights as will enable them to pro- 
tect themselves. Notwithstanding the act of eman- 
cipation is conceded by the Souchern States, the 
civil disabilities growing out of the State of slavery 
still remain. We in Maryland have not even yet 
repealed the law which prevents negroes from testi- 
fying ‘n our courts where white persons are con- 
cerned.—There is still an exceptional system of ap- 
prenticeship fur colored ‘children on our statute 
books, and the Black Code devised by the old oli-+ 
garchy of this State for the protection of the insti- 
tution of Slavery, and the perpetuation of its politi- 
cal power, still obtrades upon us some of its most 
offensive features. * 

Reports received from South Carolina state that 
General R. K. Scott, who has recently been appointed 
Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
to relieve Gen. Saxton, has taken a decided stand 
on the ground that contracts shall be made fair for 
both parties and carried out by each in good faith. 
He has criticised many contracts already made and 
caused them to be changed in favor of the freed- 
men. From private sources we learn that Gen. Sax- 


ton, by a just and humane administration has gained 
the love and entire confidence of the Freed-people 
and they are greatly distressed at his removal 







OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).- ---- +++++ $2.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2!00 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.------+ 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central School Reader---- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. _Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
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“History of Frienas, vol. 1st------ atte ee see eeeeeee 1.15 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher, 
Education in the Society of Friends------- * 60 
Foulke’s Friends’ Almanacs for 1866- -- --- . 10 
610 Emmor Comiy, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





HESTER ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 
Sexes, Broad St., Chester, Pa. Every branch of a solid Eng- 
lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with Latin, 
French and Drawing, in all its varieties. Thoroughness in all 
the studies is insisted upon, and especial care Will be taken to 
educate the morals as well as the intellect of the pupils. A Pri- 
mary Department is connected with the School. Pupils can enter 
at any time. 
4@~Please send for a Circular. 
Georce Griuert, Principal. 
THOMAS GILBERT, _ 
2 ws 13t 5wm wofnd. M. Lourse Clancy, \ Assistants. 
J H. RIDGWAY & CO., “OMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
« Peaches, Apples. Onions, Sweet Potatoes, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits, and every description o 
Country Ps duce. Office No. 125, Delaware Avenue Market, 
Consignments solicited, and orders for shipping 















?ERS—WINDOW SILADES—902 Spring Garden 
fone square from Germantown Depot,) Philadelphia. 
ny part of the Country attended to promptly, and at 








op. _ 8. F. Batpenston & Son. 


EX CT SQUARE SEMINARY—For Grris.—The next ses- 
I siou of this institution will commence on the last Third day 
of Second month, 1866. Inquire for Circular of 
23 3m, 430. vmo. Evan T. Swayne, Principal. 
eo communicating rooms, with bourding for a man 
and his wife, or two single men, in a small private family, 
1460 Cherry St., near Race St. Meeting House. 1 20.f. 


wae PAPER! WALL PAPER! Aeduced W& 12}, 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work done in Country. Call at 
E. 8. Jounston’s 
: Union Square Deport, 
No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 


wm 9t fafn. 0. 1038 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF 








‘HE PROVIDENT LIFE 
PHILADELPIIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mv. 22, 1565. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Kichard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
ROw.anD Parry, Actuary. Samue. R. Surpiey, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
W. WILBExFoRcE WistTak, Geveral Agent, at the office of the 
Company. §26 6in 110 aw 


ELLEVCUE FEMALE INSTITULE—A_ toaRpinG-ScHooL 
ror Girts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healtbfully 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
IsrakL J. GRAHAME, } Princtpals, 


85 tfaxnaw. Jane P. GRAHAME, 


~— M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he mnakssa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wex F. 
RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No, §35 (Kight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite au examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, uf several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Guods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


w"; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertuker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment ofready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burtal 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
round, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. was mp. 
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